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"THE   FEA 


ROSALIE  THORNE,  '37 


Old  Tom  Dewbury  was  scared,  down- 
right scared,  when  the  "Chief"  told  him 
to  start  raking-  leaves  that  week.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  raking,  but  he  never  did  like 
the  things  that  slept  under  the  winter 
leaves — snakes. 

It  must  have  started  years 
ago,  Old  Tom's  fear  of 
snakes.  Yes,  quite  a  few  years 
ago,  for  Tom  said  that  he 
was  sixty  last  winter,  but  the 
college  was  celebrating  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  so  Tom 
had  been  subtracting  years 
for  a  long  time  now.  He  had 
overheard  the  "Chief"  say 
that  young  men  were  better 
gardeners,  but  he  had  no  use 
for  "these  here  boys  with 
strong  backs  and  weak 
minds."  Real  gardening  took 
sense,  sense  that  was  well 
seasoned  with  many  sum- 
mers, falls,  winters,  and 
springs.  Tom  was  wedded  to 
the  soil,  it  had  been  his  life 
for  longer  than  he  would 
admit.  Each  year  he  grew 
feebler,  but  the  college  kept 
him. 

When  Tcm  was  a  boy  he 
lived  on  a  farm  in  Alabama. 
It  was  not  unlike  most  of  the 
other  farms  in  the  South. 
The  house  and  barn  had  been 
whiter  at  one  time,  but  the 
paint  was*  sparse,  and  now 
they  stood  naked  in  summer 
and  winter.  Mat  Dewbury 
had  been  "afixin' "  to  paint 
for  some  ten  years,  but  some- 
how things  held  together.  A 
few  live  oaks  with  long  grey 
beards  covered  up  the  front 
yard,  but  the  land  on  either 
side  of  the  house  was  bald 
except  for  the  corn  crop  in 
the  summer  and  a  few  sprink- 
led acres  of  alfalfa  in  the 
spring.  The  chicken  yard  had 
been  given  up  long  ago,  and 


fowl  of  all  kinds  had  the  lease  of  the  yard, 
and  the  house !  Nobody  hurried.  It  was  not 
laziness.  "There  was  jest  no  use  in  doing 
something  up  real  quick  like,  and  then  set- 
tin'  around,"  Ma  would  say.  Her  philosophy 
must   have   held   true   with   all   the   family, 


for  they  "set  around"  and  "did  up"  at  the 
same  time.  And,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
necessary  chores  always  were  done.  An 
Easterner  passing  the  farm  might  have  re- 
marked how  typically  Southern  the  dilapi- 
dated place  was  and  said  to  his  wife,  that 
"that  hound  dog  by  the  house  is  sitting  on 
a  burr,  but  he  is  too  lazy  to  get  up,  so  he 
stays  there  until  he  has  to  move!"  Eastern- 
ers get  peculiar  pleasure  from  such  face- 
tious remarks.  But  old  Mat  and  Hattie  Dew- 
bury  were  not  lazy.  Maybe  the  cows  did 
need  fencing,  and  the  chickens,  too,  but  as 
long  as  the  corn  grew  the  Dewburys  were 
happy. 

His  mother  called  him  Tom  Thumb  be- 
cause he  never  grew.  When  the  corn  was 
ripe,  he  would  walk  through  the  fields, 
stand  on  his  tiptoes,  and  squint  his  blue 
eyes  for  the  best  ears.  Long  hours  in  the 
sun  had  made  wrinkles  around  his  eyes  long 
before  he  had  turned  sixteen,  and  his  skin 
was  like  parchment,  even  when  he  was 
young. 

Tom  was  ten  when  the  rattler  got  Black- 
ie.  The  two  of  them  were  picking  berries  in 
the  hollow  behind  the  barn.  At  least,  Tom 
was  picking  the  berries  and  trying  to  force 
the  unwilling  kitten  to  sample  them.  Blackie 
preferred  her  milk,  still,  she  could  endure 
Tom's  inflictions  if  there  were  mosquitoe 
hawks  and  bugs  to  chase.  This  morning 
they  had  gone  out  early  so  the  berries  would 
not  be  covered  with  moon  dust.  Tom  had 
never  seen  such  big  black  ones  before.  He 
pushed  a  bush  aside  with  his  long  snake 
stick  and  plunged  his  hand  deep  down.  He 
was  hungry,  he  had  not  had  his  breakfast, 
so  he  put  the  biggest  berry  in  his  mouth 
and  rubbed  his  stomach  with  his  hands. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  shriek,  and  looking 
around  he  could  not  find  Blackie.  The  shriek 
faded  to  agonized  little  cries,  the  bushes 
moved,  and  there  was  Blackie,  writhing  on 
the  ground.  A  fat  grey-black  thing  slipped 
through  the  underbrush.  Little  Tom  stood 
frozen  until  it  was  out  of  sight,  then  he 
ran  to  the  kitten.  She  was  quiet  now,  the 
poison  had  paralyzed  her  vocal  cords,  but 
her  legs  were  kicking  and  clawing  the 
ground.  Gently,  Tom  picked  her  up,  tears 
were  in  his  eyes  and  he  sobbed,  "Blackie, 
Blackie" — he  would  take  her  home  to  Ma 
for  some  nice  warm  milk,  then  she  would 
be  all  right.  He  hurried  to  the  house  and 
put  the  kitten  on  the  kitchen  table.  Nobody 
was  at  nome,  so  he  dipped  a  thick  white 
cup  into  a  pail  of  milk,  and  held  it  to 
Blackie's  nose,  but  Blackie  could  not  smell 
it,  for  she  was  dead.  Tom  did  not  know  it 
because  her  eyes  were  open,  he  always 
thought  dead  things  closed  their  eyes.  After 
Blackie  was  buried,  Tom  never  went  berry- 


ing aione.  Even  with  somebody  with  him. 
he  was  in  constant  fear  of  the  huge  grey 
thing  that  had  killed  his  kitten.  This  was 
his  first  experience  with  snakes,  and  h^- 
hated  them  more  in  his  succeeding  en- 
counter. 

Tom  was  shy,  he  preferred  to  stay  at 
home  taking  care  of  the  animals  or  digging 
in  bis  mother's  flower  bed.  When  the  other 
boys  went  courting  at  the  big  farm  down 
the  road,  Tom  was  planning  a  spring  garden 
on  the  bare  side  of  the  barn.  The  boys 
teased  him,  and  said  that  he  would  never 
"catch  him  a  gal"  if  he  did  not  get  his  nose 
out  of  the  dirt. 

"They  ain't  for  me,"  he  would  say, 
squinting  his  pale  blue  eyes,  "Shore,  I  know 
they're  pretty  and  soft,  but  they  gets  old 
and  dries  up  afore  many  seasons.  Now  you 
take  these  here  petunias,  they  got  color  all 
spring  and  all  summer.  They  rests  in  the 
winter,  but  come  nex'  spring  and  they're 
jest  as  pritty  again.  Women  folks  gets 
uglier  every  year." 

And  he  never  did  like  women.  One  of 
the  Webster  girls  used  to  wink  at  him  in 
church,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  her. 
People  wondered  how  Tom  could  like  flowers 
and  animals  so  much  and  never  be  aroused 
by  a  woman. 

The  years  slipped  by.  Tom  was  a  man 
now.  One  clay,  long  after  Hattie  died,  his 
father  called  him  to  his  bedside.  Mat  Dew- 
bury  was  eighty-two,  and  for  nearly  all  of 
those  eighty-two  years  he  had  been  plow- 
ing the  stubborn  red  clay  of  his  Alabama 
farm.  When  he  called  for  Tom,  he  had  plow- 
ed his  last  furrow.  A  cottonmouth  had  bit- 
ten him  on  the  foot  when  he  was  cleaning 
the  west  field.  He  killed  it  with  his  hoe, 
but  his  foot  swelled  up  and  turned  blue,  so 
he  sent  Tom  for  Doc  Brown.  It  was  too  late, 
though.  Maybe  Doc  was  right  when  he  told 
him  to  quit  five  years  ago,  but  the  smell 
of  fresh  clay  when  the  plow  sliced  through 
— it  was  not  as  easy  as  Doc  had  said,  but 
he  hated  to  see  the  boys  do  it  all.  It  was 
good  to  live,  to  feel  the  pull  of  the  horse 
on  the  reins,  to  taste  tender  corn  he  had 
raised  himself,  to  watch  the  sun  rise  early 
in  the  morning.  He  had  never  liked  snakes, 
maybe  that  was  why  one  had  to  get  him 
now.  He  wondered  if  Hattie  would  be  wait- 
ing for  him..  .  .  His  leg  felt  numb.  He  tried 
to  move  it,  but  it  would  not  stir.  Doc  Brown 
had  stuck  a  needle  in  him  and  said  he  would 
not  hurt  much.  Then  he  tried  to  lift  his 
arm,  but  it,  too,  would  not  move.  He  was 
afraid  now,  and  struggling  to  keep  out  the 
blackness  that  was  grabbing  him,  he  called 
weakly  for  Tom. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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BOOK  CORNER 


Many  people  wonder  how  anybody  could 
get  fascinated  in  stamp  collection.  I,  myself, 
must  confess  I  had  the  same  thought  be- 
fore I  really  got  started.  My  idea  is  the 
reverse  now,  of  course. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  hobbies  such 
as  coin  collecting,  bottle  tops,  and  cards. 
Last  my  hobby  turned  to  stamps  and  1 
have  been  collecting  them  for  almost  six 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  I  have  ever  done  of  that  type. 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  you 
may  obtain  stamps.  As,  trading  with  other 
collectors,  through  approval  sheets  from 
regular  stamp  companies,  and  letters,  by 
having  people  from  different  countries  send 
them  to  you  and  also  you  can  write  to 
heads  of  governments  and  they  will  send 
them  to  you. 

One  may  tell  the  value  of  a  stamp  by 
whether  it  was  in  the  first  printing  if  so 
it  is  quite  valuable ;  if  it  is  not  being  print- 
ed now  it  is  of  some  value;  if  it  is  torn  in 
any  place  it  is  of  no  value  whether  old  or 
new;  whether  it  has  been  stamped  or  not. 
Some  stamps  are  worth  more  if  cancelled 
and  some  are  worth  more  if  they  are  not. 

United  States  was  the  first  country  that 
I  collected  from,  but  now  I  have  stamps 
from  places  all  over  the  globe.  Stamp  col- 
lectors usually  have  two  or  three  countries 
in  which  they  are  specially  interested.  The 
one  that  I  am  most  interested  in  is  Japan 
and  her  territories  (as  Manchukuo) .  I  have 
one  from  Manchukuo  which  is  very  rare. 
It  was  printed  for  just  a  very  short  time 
in  1934.  Then,  I  have  many  different  Jap- 
anese stamps,  the  new  1937  stamps  which 
were  issued  in  honor  of  the  completion  of 
the  building  program  of  Tokyo.  Then  Italy 
is  another  country  that  I  have  a  particular 
interest  in.  The  Fascist  Exposition  of  Mus- 
solini wh'ch  he  put  out  a  special  issue  of 
stamps  for  1933  is  one  set  I  have.  Two  of 
the  countries  that  are  found  most  frequent- 
ly in  any  collection  are  France  and  Germany. 

I  could  go  on  naming  different  sets  of 
stamps  from  every  country  but  that  would 
take  pages.  Though  stamp  collecting  may  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  hobbies  there  is, 
I  hope  that  I  may  keep  adding  to  mine  for 
years  to  come  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and   valuable   things   I   own. 


Attention  all  readers !  A  number  of  new 
and  interesting  books  have  been  added  to 
the  library  this  year.  Gain  new  knowledge 
and  broaden  your  view  points  by  reading 
some  of  them.  The  following  list  is  only 
a  few  of  the  books  and  indicates  the  wide 
range  of  material  from  which  you  may 
make  your  choice : 
Religion ; 

Link,  Henry  C. — The  Return  to  Religion. 
Social   Sciences   and   Economics : 

Cohn,  David — Picking  America's  Pockets. 
Lynd,   Robert  and   Helen — Middletown   in 

Transition. 
Palm,  Franklin  C— The  Middle  Classes. 
Science ; 

Ditmas,    Raymond    L. — Reptiles    of    the 

World. 
Scientific  Wonders   of  the  World — Vol.   I 
and  II. 
Applied   Arts: 

Fohertty,  John  J. — On  the  Air. 
Home    Economics: 

Baldeston,   A.   M. — Housewifery. 
Rlair,    Emily   Newell — The   Creation    of   a 
Home. 
Useful  Arts: 

Haggard,     Howard — Devils,     Drugs     and 

Doctors. 
Jones,  Ernest — Swinging  Into  Golf. 
Rathbone,  Josephine — Corrective  Physical 
Education. 
Fine  Arts: 

Beaumont,    Cyril — The   Monte   Carlo   Bal- 
let. 
Bricker,    Herschel    L. — Our    Theatre    To- 
day. 
Carter,  Jesse — The  Play  Book. 
Goepp,  Phillip  H. — Great  Works  of  Music. 
O'Hare   Elliot — Making   a  Brush   Behave. 
Singleton — How   to   Visit   the   Great   Pic- 
ture Galleries. 
Fiction: 

Adams,    Samuel    Hopkins — The    Gorgeous 

Hussy. 
Bebe,   Ellsworth — Queen's   Folly. 
Benchley,    Robert — My    Ten    Years    in    a 

Quandary. 
Boyd,    Thomas — Shadows    of    the     Long 

Knives. 
Field,  Rachel— Time  Out  of  Mind. 
Kaye-Smith — Sheila,  Rose  Deeprose. 
Skinner,      Constance      L. — Andy     Breaks 

Trail. 
Steinbeck,  John — Of  Mice  and  Men. 


TAMMY  HOWL 


CDditorials. 


SCHOOL     SPIRIT 

Have  you  ever  yelled  your  lungs  out  at 
a  football  game?  Then  you  have  had  what 
is  known  as  school  spirit.  We  hope  you 
brought  some  of  that  good  old  school  spirit 
from  your  high  school  days,  for  there  is 
just  as  much  need  for  it  in  Gulf  Park  as 
there  is  for  gasoline  in  the  boy  friend's  fliv- 
ver. You  have  to  have  it  to  make  a  "go"  of 
things. 

Of  course,  we'll  have  to  confess  that  the 
chances  of  Gulf  Park's  producing  a  foot- 
ball team  to  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  are 
slim,  but  there  are  other  needs  for  school 
spirit  that  are  just  as  important.  We  use 
it  when  we  write  home  to  the  folks,  to  tell 
them  what  a  wonderful  place  this  is  to  go 
to  school.  We  need  it  when  the  gang  get 
together  at  home  Christmas  vacation  to 
boast  about  their  various  alma  maters.  We 
need  it  for  Sing-Song,  for  Play  Day;  we'll 
need  it  every  moment  even  after  we  grad- 
uate! 


INDIVIDUALISM 

All  of  us  are  recognized,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  expressions  we  use,  they  become  a 
part  of  us  and  are  not  easily  discarded. 

We  probably  all  know  our  friend's  fav- 
orite expressions  by  now  and  have  often 
wished  they  wouldn't  use  the  same  ones 
over  and  over.  It  is  much  easier  to  listen 
to  Sue  tell  you  that  everything  is  "darling" 
if  you  aren't  trying  to  do  something.  You 
can  even  listen  to  Sally  call  the  sunset,  the 
tennis-match  and  even  your  new  hat  "thrill- 
ing." At  night  when  you  are  getting  ready 
to  study  and  your  friend  comes  in,  moves 
your  "adorable"  pillow,  puts  her  "adorable" 
self   down   on   your  bed   and   begins   to   tell 


you  an  "adorable"  story;  this  is  the  time 
when  you  really  wish  she  used  a  different 
word. 

Why  can't  something  be  "nice"  for  your 
suite-mate  instead  of  always  being  "jolly" 
and  why  is  everything  that  happens  to 
Mary  always  "swell"  instead  of  being 
"grand"  just  once  in  awhile.  When  Betty 
said  your  new  dress  was  "slick"  you  might 
have  been  flattered  if  you  hadn't  known 
that  she  thought  the  dogs  on  the  campus 
and  even  the  horse  she  had  for  riding  were 
also  "slick." 

We've  all  noticed  the  much  used  expres- 
sions of  other  people  so  why  not  listen  to 
ourselves  and  let's  all  get  a  better  variety 
of    pet    expressions. 


C  A  P  T.     de     J  A  I  VE 

Captain  deJaive  will  appear  as  a  guest 
speaker  on  the  program  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Teachers  Association  convention  next 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  Little  Rock.  He 
will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Women  Writers 
in  French  Literature"  in  French.  In  addition 
to  this  speech  he  will  present  another  paper 
to  the  Arkansas  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French  on  the 
technique  of  teaching  French.  Captain  de- 
Jaive is  vice-president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  French,  his  juris- 
diction covering  twelve  southern  states. 


"Here  hath  been  dawning — " 

Morning  at  Gulf  Park  by  the  Sea.  Have 
you  seen  the  glorious  splashes  of  color  that 
streak  the  sky  at  daybreak  ?  Have  you 
marveled  at  the  rosy  hue  of  the  walks  and 
the  buildings  in  those  few  precious  moments 
of  the  swift  southern  sunrise? 

" — another  blue  day." 

Blue  skies,  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf, 
blue  shadows  on  the  grassy  campus.  Here, 
indeed,  is  another  blue  day,  a  true  blue  day 
at  college,  sparkling  with  sunshine  and 
campus    fun. 

"Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless 
awav  ?" 


This,  your  first  year  at  Gulf  Park,  will 
mean  new  friends,  new  surroundings,  new 
conquests.  Too,  there  will  be  new  difficulties 
and  new  problems  that  you  have  never  faced 
before. 

Gulf  Park  is  your  heritage  of  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  Face  them  with  the  courage  of 
the  pioneer,  for  the  blood  of  pioneers  is  in 
you.  Follow  the  standard  of  high  ideals  and 
be  true  to  it.  Be  true  to  yourself.  Be  true 
to  the  green  and  the  gold  of  Gulf  Park  Col- 
lege. 


CONCERT  SERES     JET  MASKEBS 


2.  roaram   of  ^featured 
^/{rtists  iJjeejlns   *A  oik    70 


Engagements  have  been  arranged  for 
some  of  the  most  widely  known  celebrities 
to  appear  on  the  Gulf  Park  College  Concert 
Course  this  season. 

On  November  10,  the  College  will  pre- 
sent Miss  Suzanne  Fisher,  the  charming 
and  eminent  Metropolitan  Opera  star.  Miss 
Fisher  has  during  her  engagements  at  the 
Metropolitan  appeared  in  the  title  roles  of 
such  operas  as  "Carmen,"  "La  Boheme," 
"Manon,"  and  "Faust,"  and  is  one  cf  the 
most   popular   singers   of  the   day. 

The  world-wide  famous  Polish  pianist, 
Smeterlin,  will  make  his  second  appearance 
at  Gulf  Park,  December  9.  This  is  his  eighth 
consecutive   tour   of   America. 

Zimbalist,  one  of  the  few  really  great 
masters  of  the  violin  has  been  engaged 
for  an  appearance  on  February  14,  thus 
giving  the  students  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  one  whose  records  and  ra- 
dio concerts  have  been  heard  by  millions. 

In  addition  to  these  numbers  Miss  Lois 
Smith,  lyric  soprano  and  vocal  teacher,  will 
appear  in  another  concert.  Miss  Smith  came 
to  Gulf  Park  with  a  wide  experience  as  a 
singer  in  concert,  opera  and  radio,  and  was 
for  many  yet.rs  connected  with  the  State 
opera  at  Ulm  and  Munich,  Bavaria.  Her 
concert  last  year  was  a  delight  to  everyone 
and  her  reappearance  is  being  anticipated 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
This  concert  will  be  given  in  the  College 
Auditorium    on    Saturday,    November    20. 

Miss  Smith  will  sing  a  group  of  songs 
composed  by  Albert  V.  Davies  during  the 
past  summer.  Mr.  Davies  has  set  to  music 
several  poems  by  Vachel  Lindsay,  former 
member  of  the  Gulf  Park  faculty  and  fa- 
mous poet,  and  John  Masefield,  England's 
Poet  Laureate.  One  of  the  numbers  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Cox  and  another  to  Miss 
Smith. 

These  programs  promise  to  be  the  best 
and  with  such  famous  personages  appear- 
ing on  our  own  platform  for  us  alone,  we 
will  enjoy  their  works  and  artistry  to  the 
fullest.' 


At  the  last  meeting,  the  possibility  of 
having  a  Jet  Maskers  breakfast  in  the 
Workshop  was  discussed  and  the  idea  was 
enthusiastically  received.  The  Monday  morn- 
ing to  be  used  for  the  event  has  not  as  yet 
been  decided  upon.  Members  of  the  organi- 
zation voiced  their  interest  as  to  working 
on  stage  crews,  properties,  costumes,  make- 
up, etc.,  for  the  first  program  to  be  spon- 
sored  by  the  group. 

November  17  has  been  the  date  set 
for  the  bill  of  two  one  act  plays,  "Peggy" 
by  Rachel  Crothers,  and  "Undertow"  by 
Anne  Weatherly. 

The  Acting  and  Directing  class  have 
been  working  on  their  first  project  of  the 
year,  the  Halloween  Stunt  which  is  a  burl- 
esque of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  all  in 
song. 

Another  coming  event  sponsored  by  the 
Jet  Maskers  will  be  the  Christmas  play, 
which  will  be  presented  before  the  Christ- 
mas Banquet. 


FOOTBALL  AND  SPEECH 

It's  fun  to  do  something  different,  but 
not  everything  that  is  different  is  as  ex- 
citing as  the  trip  to  Baton  Rouge  last  week- 
end by  some  of  the  speech  majors. 

Immediately  after  the  last  exam  Satur- 
day, October  23,  was  given,  Lily  Jane  Han- 
sen, Beth  Mcintosh,  Heien  Frances  James 
and  Evella  Faciane  chrew  aside  test-week 
troubles  and  climbed  in  a  shining  new  blue 
Buick  which  took  them  all  the  way  to  the 
campus  of  Louisiana  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge.  Miss  Garvey  and  Miss  Goe 
were  the  chaperons. 

The  object  of  the  trip  was  "Winterset," 
the  famous  tragedy  by  Maxwell  Anderson, 
in  which  the  university's  Department  of 
Speech  presented  the  Louisiana  Players 
Guild  at  the  University  Theatre.  After  the 
performance  the  Gulf  Park  group  was  in- 
vited backstage.  They  were  overawed  by  the 
completeness  of  their  lighting  and  other 
equipment.  The  girls  also  had  a  peek  in 
the  compact  little  Workshop  that  adjoins 
the  theatre. 

Gulf  Park  had  long  since  gone  to  bed 
when  the  pilgrims  returned,  but  the  fine 
performance  of  such  a  distinguished  play 
and  the  visit  behind  the  scenes  were  well 
worth  the  long  trip. 
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The  office  of  President  of  the  Senior 
class  also  carries  with  it  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Gulf  Park  Student  Body. 
Naturally  we  look  for  someone  capable  and 
hard-working  to  perform  the  numerous 
important  duties  connected  with  these  of- 
fices. In  this  year's  Senior  Class  president, 
we  believe  we  have  found  the  ideal  girl, 
Martha  Broeder. 

Martha  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Broeder  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
In  1936  she  came  to  Gulf  Park  as  a  Junior 
in  the  College  Department,  and  has  consist- 
ently been  outstanding  in  all  her  many 
activities.  As  a  result  of  her  interest  and 
ability  in  sports,  this  year  she  has  acted 
as  assistant  to  Miss  McGilvrey,  head  of  the 


physical  education  department.  She  not  only 
loves  to  read  poetry  but  has  tried  her  hand 
at  writing  it.  Her  most  strenuous  endeavor 
in  the  field  of  writing,  however,  is  the  novel 
which  she  is  now  concluding  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  work  on  it.  Those  who  know 
her  best  prophesy  success  for  her  novel, 
for  its  author  is  a  successful  young  woman. 

Martha's  aversions,  as  well  as  her  di- 
versions, are  extremely  varied.  She  hates 
carrots,  spiders,  and  practical  jokes.  She 
likes  to  discuss,  but  never  to  argue. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  Martha's  popular- 
ity is  her  interest  in  people.  This  is  reflect- 
ed in  her  choice  of  studies:  Ethics,  Social 
Problems,  and  Psychology. 


ELECTION  RETURNS 


Classes,    i^/uSs  and 
J.  u Plications,    >JVame 
Officers  for  7937-38 


Elections  for  class,  club  and  publication 
offices  have  been  taking  place  at  Gulf  Park 
College  for  two  weeks.  During  this  time  the 
following  girls  have  been  selected  to  assume 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices: 

Senior  class  officers:  Martha  Broeder, 
St.  Louis,  president ;  Marie  McFerren, 
Hoopeston,  111.,  vice-president;  Betty  Con- 
well,  Chicago,  secretary;  Margaret  Emrich, 
Evansville,   Ind.,   treasurer. 

Junior  class:  Kathleen  Zollman,  Walton, 
Ind.,  president ;  Ruth  Bowers,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
vice-president ;  Betty  Andres,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  secretary ;  Jane  French,  Long 
Beach,  treasurer. 

Sophomore  class:  Virginia  Powers,  Chi- 
cago, president ;  Caryl  Broome,  Pass  Chris- 
tian, vice-president ;  Hattie  Fowlkes,  Selma, 
Ala.,   secretary   and   treasurer. 

Freshman  class:  Jeanne  Hott,  Monticel- 
lo,  111.,  president;  Heleji  Gale,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  vice-president ;  Shirley  Van  Dolah, 
Lexington,  111.,   secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  three  sororities  which  are  all  local 
organizations  conducting  a  rush  week  this 
week  for  the  new  girls  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers : 

Delta  Chi  Sigma:  Betty  Conwell,  Chica- 
go, President ;  Thalia  Eby,  Indianapolis, 
vice-president ;  Betty  Utt,  Evanston,  111., 
secretary ;  Charlotte  Cade,  Union  Springs, 
Ala.,  treasurer;  Virginia  Sims,  Thibideaux, 
La.,  chaplain. 

Sigma  Psi  Iota:  Beth  Mcintosh,  Russel- 
ville,  Ala.,  president ;  Betty  Andres,  vice- 
president;  Helen  Horrell,  Springfield,  111., 
secretary ;  Catherine  Robinson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  treasurer;  Jean  Longino,  Minden,  La., 
chaplain. 

Delta  Alpha  Sigma:  Genie  Goff,  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  president;  Frances  Woodruff, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  vice-president;  Lucy  Daily^ 
Benton,  111.,  secretary;  FJorrie  Guy,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  treasurer;  Virginia  Powers, 
chaplain. 

Officers  of  the  Athletic  Association  were 
chosen  last  year  and  they  are;  Lucy  Daily, 
president;  Betty  Conwell,  vice-president; 
Virginia  Powers,  secretary;  and  Frances 
Woodruff,  treasurer. 


The  Dance  League  is  being  led  this  year 
by  Yvonne  Jamison,  Knox  City,  Tenn. ; 
Charlotte  Cade  and  Barbara  Jervis  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The  dramatic  group  known  as  the  Jet 
Maskers  has  Helen  Frances  James  of  Brazil, 
Ind.,  as  president.  Other  officers  are  Jane 
French,  vice-president ;  Yvonne  Jamison, 
secretary ;  and  Evella  Faciane  of  Slidell, 
treasurer. 

Helen  Frances  also  is  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Tammy  Howl  the  monthly  school  maga- 
zine. Other  members  of  the  staff  and  their 
titles  are:  ass't  editor,  Marian  Whitfield, 
Quincy,  111. ;  Marie  McFerren,  business  man- 
ager; Jane  French,  ass't  business  manager; 
Jean  Hinshaw,  Bennington,  Kans.,  literary 
editor ;  Kathleen  Zollman,  society  editor ; 
Betty  Conwell,  art  editor ;  Margaret  Emrich, 
fashion  editor;  Virginia  Powers,  sports  edi- 
tor; Shirley  Hoag,  Monticello,  la.,  and  Mary 
Martha  Kahler,   New  Albany,   Ind.,   typists. 

Elizabeth  Bowen  heads  the  Coast  Club 
this  year.  Caryl  Broome  is  vice-president ; 
Alice  Mae  Skellie,  secretary ;  and  Mae  Camp- 
bell, treasurer. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  Ruby  Crain,  Wilson,  Ark.,  as  presi- 
dent ;  Genie  Goff,  vice  president ;  Beth 
Campbell,  secretary;  Beth  Mcintosh,  treas- 
urer. Members  of  the  cabinet  are:  Florrie 
Guy,  Alice  Louise  Palmer,  Hamilton,  On- 
tario ;  Yvonne  Jamison ;  Lucy  Daily ;  Mar- 
garet Winship,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Minnie  Lou 
Kirkpatrick,  Benton,  111. ;  Betty  Hart,  New 
Orleans ;  Rebecca  Knight,  Columbus,  Ga. ; 
Virginia  Sims ;  Mildred  Ramsay,  Fernwood, 
Miss. ;  and  Virginia  Whitcomb,  West  New- 
ton,  Mass. 

Members  of  the  Sea  Gull  staff,  the  an- 
nual publication,  are  as  follows:  Rosa  Bond, 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  editor;  ass't  editor, 
Marion  Stegeman,  Athens,  Ga.,  Alice 
Palmer,  business  manager ;  Elizabeth  Bow- 
en,  Gulf  port,  ass't  business  manager;  Mary 
Washburn,  Topeka,  Kans.,  Literary  edi- 
tor; Nettie  Sweeney,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  art 
editor ;  Caryl  Broome,  sports  editor ;  Burnice 
Phelps,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  photographic  edi- 
tor; Shelby  McEwen,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Gretchen  Weber,  Olney,  111.,  circulation 
managers ;  Mary  Paul,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and 
Jean  Longino,  advertising  managers ;  Mary 
Ella   Redshaw,   Granville,   111.,   typist. 

Alice  Louis  Palmer,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
is  president  of  the  Practical  Arts  Club.    Other 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


THE  GOBLIN 


Who   Js  She? 


Who  am  I — as  the  head  tells  you  I  am 
a  goblin — I  was  born  only  a  week  ago  and 
my  home  was  in  an  ink  well.  I  love  gossip — 
I  may  be  in  your  ink  well  now — I  can't 
say  who  my  creator  is  but  you  may  see  the 
two  of  us  together  any  day  of  the  week — 
she  takes  me  with  her  in  her  sailing  class 
and  how  I  love  it,  we  also  have  great  fun 
riding  horse  back  after  school.  I  can't  go 
swimming  though  for  I  would  be  diluted — 
that  is  the  way  she  frightens  me  when  I 
am  too  independent. 

I  read  between  the  lines  of  your  letter0, 
and  know  who  your  SP  is  at  present — I 
know  that  Betty  Utt  just  received  a  new 
picture  (what  a  lovely  frame)  from  "Hank" 
in  Wisconsin — also  that  Marge  Scholz  is  hav- 
ing an  awful  time  making  up  her  mind 
about  Geo.  and  Bill — poor  Dave,  Mac  won't 
give  him  a  chance,  how  many  phone  calls 
did  I  hear  her  say  she  had  from  him  ?  I 
must  listen  better — Shirley  Hoag  and  her 
Tom  are  a  picture  of  love  personified — 
Helen  Myers,  '29,  is  singing  and  playing 
her  piano  in  The  Rainbow  Grill  at  Rockefel- 
ler Center  this  fall.  Jane  Clayton,  '37  is 
winning  contests  and  having  promising  audi- 
tions. 

It   will   be   of   interest   to   old   girls   and      NEW  FACES 
those  of  last  year  that  Louise   Monheimer 
will  be  married  October  30  to  "Jerry"  also 
Elouise  Rust  of  Dallas,  Texas,  to  Wm.  Led 
better  the  23rd  of  this  month. 


SUZANNE  FISHER 

^/VLetropo  titan    Otar 

Suzanne  Fisher  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing newcomers  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  last  season.  She  is  an  American  so- 
prano who  first  attracted  attention  at  the 
Berlin  Staatsoper.  At  the  Metropolitan  Miss 
Fisher  has  already  established  herself  as 
one  of  the  leading  lyric  sopranos,  singing 
such  roles  as  "Manen,"  "Madame  Butterfly," 
and  "Mimi." 

Suzanne  Fisher  was  born  in  Sutton,  West 
Virginia.  Her  first  musical  studies  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music,  which  she  attended  for  three  years, 
studying  both  piano  and  voice,  and  grad- 
uating with  an  artist's  degree.  She  then 
was  awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  for 
the  three  succeeding  years. 

Going  to  Europe,  she  continued  her 
coaching  first  at  Fontainebleau  and  later 
in  Berlin.  She  made  her  debut  in  1931  at 
the  Berlin  Staatsoper,  remaining  there  for 
three  seasons,  singing  such  lyric  roles  as 
"Mimi,"  and  "Madame  Butterfly."  During 
the  1933-34  season  she  was  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris.  It  was  there  Edward 
Johnson  heard  her  and  engaged  her  for 
Metropolitan.  She  made  her  debut  December 
26,  1935  as  "Madame  Butter'ly." 


Dear  Readers,  if  you  have  any  idea  as 
to  my  identity,  write  to  the  editor  of  th:s 
paper  and  you  may  have  the  honor  of  writ- 
ing for  me. 


PAJAMA  PARTY 

The  garden  back  of  the  Art  Studio, 
where  a  fountain  gurgled  musically  and  a 
blue  light  made  everything  seem  enchantsd, 
provided  the  lovely  setting  for  a  pajama 
party  which  Miss  Graham  gave  for  the 
Dance  League  Friday,  October  8,  at  9:45 
p.  m.  during  release  period.  Miss  Evans, 
Miss  Smith,  and  Miss  Fretwell  were  also 
guests.  Miss  Graham,  a  charming  hostess, 
served  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  everyone 
engaged  in  lively  conversation,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  taken  up  with  the  Dance 
League's   plans   for  the  year. 


New  faces  on  the  campus !  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  all  noticed  that  among  this 
year's  faculty  members,  certain  new  faces 
are  seen.  We  are  all  glad  to  meet  them  and 
this  is  our  way  of  extending  our  wishes 
for  a  happy  year.  To  the  following  we  wish 
the  best  of  luck: 

Mrs.  Mary  Cord — hostess  in  Lloyd  Hall. 

Miss  Frances  Morris — hostess  in  the 
Faculty  Club  and  teacher  of  first  year  al- 
gebra. 

Miss  Louise  McGilvrey  -  -  head  of  the 
physical  education  department. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Goe — instructor  in  the 
speech  department. 

Miss  Mary  Mather — teacher  of  short- 
hand, typing,  accounting,  and  bookkeeping. 

Miss  Beatrice  Fretwell — accompanist  to 
Miss  Graham  and  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Juanita  Browning — librarian. 

Miss  Opal  Barringer — secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Cox. 

Miss  Rose  Heidehoff — secretary  to  Mr. 
Cooke. 
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OPENING  DAYS 
AT  COLLEGE 


i/jarbecue,    (Do en 
blouse,   xJours  are 
<Teatured 


At  Gulf  Park,  the  opening  events  of 
school  do  not  mean  merely  registration  and 
matriculation.  There  are  certain  delightful 
ways  of  getting  acquainted  with  one's  school 
and  one's  faculty  and  fellow  students,  and 
Gulf  Park  makes  the  most  of  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  1937-38,  our  social 
life  was  never  any  better. 

The  first  important  event  was  the  re- 
ception for  the  new  girls  held  in  the  recep- 
tion room  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox's  apartments, 
Thursday  evening,  Sept.  16.  After  passing 
through  the  receiving  line  of  hostesses  and 
faculty  members,  the  girls  were  all  invited 
to  dance  in  the  auditorium  where  an  or- 
chestra was  playing  some  very  danceable 
tunes.  Punch  was  served  on  the  lawn. 

The  following  evening  a  barbecue  was 
held  on  the  beach.  Tantalizing  aromas  of 
cooking  meat  and  hot  coffee,  and  long  tables 
laden  with  salads,  cookies,  fruit,  and  other 
good  things,  made  appetites  even  heartier 
than  usual. 

After  most  of  the  food  had  disappeared 
and  it  had  begun  to  grow  dark,  bonfires  on 
the  beach  were  lighted  and  girls  gathered 
in  groups  to  sing  songs  or  to  stroll  out  on 
the  pier.  New  girls  agreed  with  old  girls 
that  they  will  always  remember  beach  bar- 
becues as  some  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
their  life  at  Gulf  Park  College. 

Sunday,  September  19,  the  Gulf  Coast 
service  clubs  conducted  an  automobile  tour 
of  the  coast  for  all  Gulf  Park  girls.  Old  girls 
as  well  as  new  ones  enjoyed  this  interest- 
ing Sunday  afternoon  drive. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  which  fell  Sunday, 
October  9,  the  College  Open  House  was  de- 
clared a  success.  There  were  quite  enough 
good  looking  young  men  to  give  the  college 
girls  an  enjoyable  time.  An  orchestra  fur- 
nished good  music  from  8  until  11  o'clock. 

A  week  later  the  High  School  held  open 
House  also  in  the  auditorium  where  an  or- 
chestra furnished  music  for  the  girls  of 
the  High  School  to  dance  with  the  young 
men  who  were  invited. 


"LITTLE  SISTERS" 

djanauet  Aear/s   Off 
kJ nit  I  at      Vear  of 
Organ  iza  tion 


Gulf  Park  College  entertained  the  "Little 
Sisters"  at  a  banquet  in  the  college  dining 
room  the  night  of  October  9.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  this  year  is  composed 
of  sisters  of  former  students  and  graduates. 
Corsages  of  rose  buds  appeared  at  each 
place. 

The  following  girls  attended  the  ban- 
quet: Betty  Conwell  whose  sister  Katherine 
was  a  student  in  1935 ;  Barbara  and  Mar- 
jorie  Jervis  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  sisters  of 
Berwyn,  a  student  in  1934;  Kathleen  Zoll- 
man,  Walton,  Ind.,  whose  sister  Maureen 
graduated  in  1935 ;  Maryeva  Frable,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  sister  of  Melva  '33;  Hilda 
Hirsch  of  Fayette,  Miss.,  whose  sister  grad- 
uated from  both  the  preparatory  and  col- 
lege department  in  1934,  Emmie  Lou 
Hirsch ;  Maria  Williams  '37  has  two  sisters 
here  this  year  from  New  Orleans,  Harri- 
ette  and  Peggy;  Theresa  and  Graciella 
Rovirosa  of  Camaguey,  Cuba,  are  the  sisters 
of  Maria,  a  student  of  last  year;  and  Ruth 
Meeks,  Florence,  Ala.,  is  the  sister  of  Lois 
Nell  a  student  at  Gulf  Park  in  1934. 

Several  little  sisters  have  big  sisters  in 
school  at  the  present  time.  Vera  and  Anna 
Hooge  are  the  younger  sisters  of  Ellen 
Mary  a  graduate  in  1935.  Their  home  is  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Betty  Horrell  of  Springfield, 
111.,  and  Doris  Dean  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  had 
big  sisters  Helen  and  Jeanette  in  school 
last  year.  The  Woodruff  family  of  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  has  probably  had  the  longest  rep- 
resentation at  Gulf  Park.  Frances  will  grad- 
uate this  year  following  the  footsteps  of  her 
sister,  Virginia.  Both  have  attended  high 
school  and  college.  Jane  Kirkpatrick  of  Ben- 
ton, 111.,  Elise  Hooks  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and 
Mary  Winans  of  Duncan,  Okla.,  are  repre- 
sented by  their  sisters  Minnie  Lou,  Emma 
and  Edith  respectively. 

Charlotte  Sonneman,  Vandalia,  111.,  fol- 
lows her  sister,  Irene  a  student  in  1932.  Of 
all  the  girls  at  the  banquet  Evelyn  Hunter, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  the  honor  of  having  a 
sister,  Helen,  to  graduate  in  1927,  the  oldest 
graduate    represented. 

The  girls  are  planning  to  organize  a 
"Little  Sister"  club  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  MODERN  TRADER  HORN 

John  ^JKeclshaio,    ^VLariy   Q>lla  s  father, 
•  Ajroar/casfs  on      iJt  L-an  iJSe   ^I)one"    1  royram 


At  7:30  last  Tuesday  evening,  October 
19,  net  a  radio  in  the  dormitories  was  quiet. 
Now  it  is  decidedly  contrary  to  Culf  Park 
regulations  for  any  student  to  have  her 
radio  on  during  study  hour,  but  this  time 
the  occasion  merited  the  special  privilege 
granted. 

All  the  radios  were  turned  in  en  one 
program — Edgar  A.  Guest's  regular  weekly 
broadcast,  "It  Can  Be  Done."  The  star  of 
Tuesday  evening's  entertainment —  and  the 
reason  for  the  unusual  interest  in  a  radio 
program — was  John  S.  Redshaw,  whose 
daughter  is  one  of  our  best-known  Seniors, 
Mary   Ella   Redshaw. 

The  "Radio  Guide"  for  the  week  ending 
October  23,  contained  a  long  article  about 
the  interesting  life  of  Mr.  Redshaw.  The 
following  are  some  extracts  of  that  article: 

"One  of  the  most  amazing  small-town 
personalities  the  American  scene  has  to 
offer  will  be  presented  to  radio's  millions 
this  Tuesday  night  by  Edgar  A.  Guest,  the 
poet-philosopher  of  NBC's  "It  Can  Be  Done" 
program.  When  you  have  read  the  fantastic 
things  I  have  learned  about  John  S.  Red- 
shaw of  Granville,  Illinois,  I  am  confident 
you  will  agree  that  this  modern  Trader  Horn 
is  the  only  one  of  his  kind  extant." 

"The  initial  enterprise  in  his  sky-rocket 
career  bore  the  stamp  of  genius.  He  bought 
a  gross  of  bamboo  fountain  pens  at  whole- 
sale, stuffed  his  pockets  full  of  them.  You 
know  how  irritating  the  ordinary  postoffice 
pen  can  be;  it  is  not  surprising  that  patrons 
noted  Redshaw's  goods  and  were  ready  to 
trade.  He  would  take  in  turn  almost  any- 
thing they  offered  him.  Invariably  the 
profit  went  to  John  Redshaw." 

"He  rapidly  outgrew  Granville,  but  he 
stayed  on  because  he  liked  the  town  and 
found  the  world  beating  a  path  to  his  out- 
of-the  way  location.  Mail  trade  also  was 
thriving.  His  quarters  in  the  old  bank  build- 
ing became  filled  with  guns,  musical  in- 
struments, precious  gems,  rugs,  fur  coats, 
dishes,  cameras,  furniture.  He  takes  on  all 
comers.  He  will  trade  anything  he  happsns 
to  have." 

"The  thing  that  astounded  me  most  in 
all  this  bewildering  enterprise  is  the  fact 
that  nothing  has  a  price  tag  on  it,  no  in- 
ventory is  kept.  Redshaw  keeps  every  de- 
tail   in    his    agile    mind.    He    knows    where 


Mary  Ella  Redshaw 


every  one  of  his  thousands  of  articles  is 
located  and  what  it  is  worth.  So  does  his 
wife,  his  sole  business  aid.  Both  can  tell  off- 
hand what  a  tiara,  a  tapestry  or  a  ton  of 
bricks  should  be  bought  or  sold  for." 

"Surprisingly,  this  gentleman  who  liter- 
ally has  talked  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune 
was  a  little  worried  about  what  to  say  to 
the  radio  audience.  But  I'll  wager  he  says 
the  right  thing  when  the  time  comes.  A 
microphone  won't  terrify  him  more  than 
did  five  kidnaping  hooligans,  nor  more  than 
does  a  parade  of  customers  hoping  to  out- 
wit him  at  trading.  On  the  air  Tuesday 
night,  John  Redshaw  will  probably  make  a 
fair  trade,  swapping  his  time  for  your  at- 
tention!" 

"At  any  rate,  I  hope  you're  listening. 
When  you  consider  Mr.  Redshaw's  achieve- 
ment in  a  remote  and  sparsely  settled  com- 
munity you  will  agree  he  belongs  on  an 
inspirational  program  like  Bard  Guest's  "It 
Can  Be  Done." 

Everyone  who  listened  to  the  broadcast 
enjoyed   it.   Mr.   Redshaw   has   an   excellent 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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INN-BY-THE-SEA 


SORORITIES  ELECT 


tJnuites   L^olleae 
for  ^Jjaif 


On  Sept.  20,  accepting  the  invitation  ex- 
tended each  year,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  girls  of  Gulf  Park  were  guests  for 
the  day  of  Mr.  I.  T.  Rhea,  owner  of  Inn-by- 
the-Sea,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

The  Spanish  mission  type  Inn  is  a  win- 
ter resort  located  among  the  pines  and  moss- 
hung  oaks  beside  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
building  is  long  and  rambling  with  low 
arched  doorways,  grilled  windows,  flagged 
courts  and  patios,  wall  foundations  and  well 
heads  all  fitting  in  with  the  quaint  and  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  locality. 

The  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  were  an 
enticing  lure  for  sailors  where  two  sailboats 
and  a  motor  launch  furnished  free  rides 
throughout  the  day.  The  water  also  attracted 
a  large  group  of  swimmers,  some  of  whom 
enjoyed  exciting  rides  on  the  school's  new 
aquaplane.  Others  took  advantage  of  the 
hard,  white,  sandy  beach  and  shining  sun 
to  begin  their  winter  tan.  Many  girls  found, 
however,  they  could  not  obtain  that  golden 
glow  in  one  day  when  they  suffered  painful 
sunburn. 

Lunch  was  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable 
part  of  the  day.  Tables  set  upon  the  beach 
were  loaded  with  delicious  food.  The  call  to 
eat  at  12 :30  was  not  long  unheeded  as  scores 
of  hungry  girls  rushed  to  get  a  place  in  line. 
In  the  afternoon  activities  continued. 
Some  of  the  girls  played  tennis  on  the  Inn's 
excellent  courts  while  others  played  ping 
pong  and  danced  as  a  deviation  from  the 
morning  entertainment. 

At  3:30  the  guests  regretfully  took  leave 
of  the  beautiful  Inn-by-the-Sea  but  carried 
with  them  pleasant  memories  of  that  joy- 
ous day  of  gaiety  and  happiness. 


COAST  CLUB 


A  group  of  the  new  girls  were  entertain- 
ed by  the  Coast  Club  girls  Monday,  October 
11.  At  two-thirty  the  girls  left  the  school 
in  automobiles  to  see  the  show  "The  Lost 
Horizon,"  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
Afterwards  they  went  to  the  Markham  Ho- 
tel where  they  were  served  punch  and 
sandwiches.  Miss  Fulston  who  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  Coast  Club,  chaperoned  the  girls. 
Time  soon  passed  and  the  boarding  students 
were  taken  back  to  school  after  an  enjoy- 
able afternoon. 


The  sororities  of  Gulf  Park  College, 
Delta  Chi,  Sigma  Psi,  and  Delta  Alpha,  held 
their  Rush  parties  October  16,  17,  18  re- 
spectively. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hut,  center  of 
festivity,  was  cleverly  decorated  by  the 
sororities.  Each  new  student  was  entertain- 
ed by  every  sorority  and  every  one  spent 
very  enjoyable  evenings. 

The  Delta  Chi  party,  held  October  16, 
was  a  riotous  Show  Boat  Party.  Betty  Con- 
well,  president  of  the  Delta  Chis,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  imitated  Captain 
Henry  of  the  Maxwell  House  Showboat.  The 
floor  show  consisted  of  Zenobia  (Puds) 
Pratt,  who  trucked  for  the  guests;  Patty 
Ledyard  who  sang;  Mary  Lu  Fullerton  who 
recited ;  and  Charlotte  Cade  who  gave  a 
tap  dance.  Music  for  dancing  was  furnished 
by  the  Mississippi  Mud  Mashers,  a  group 
of  colored  musicians.  Pecan  mammies  and 
pralines  were  given  each  guest  as  favors 
and  pork  and  beans  in  bun  patties  were 
served. 

Sigma  Psis  royally  entertained  new  stu- 
dents at  their  Sailing  Party,  October  17. 
The  "Y"  Hut  was  cleverly  decorated  re- 
sembling a  ship.  Beth  Mcintosh,  president 
of  Sigma  Psi,  acted  as  captain  of  the  S.  S. 
Sigma  Psi  ship.  A  tumbling  act  was  given 
by  Betty  Andres,  Frances  Woodruff,  Betty 
Friend,  and  Shirley  VanDolah.  Mary  Wash- 
burn sang  and  Ruby  Graham  gave  a  Ha- 
waiian dance.  Life  saver  favors  with  small 
pins,  Coca  Colas  and  doughnuts  were  given 
the  guests. 

Delta  Alpha  held  a  Treasure  Island 
Party,  November  18,  and  all  the  students 
trooped  over  to  enjoy  a  grand  party.  A 
floor  show  consisting  of  the  entire  sorority 
was  given.  Those  who  were  prominently 
placed  in  the  play  were  Helen  Frances  James 
singer  and  dancer;  Yvonne  Jamison,  tap 
dancer,  Theresa  Rovirosa,  Cuban  dancer; 
Beth  Phetteplace,  dancer;  Margaret  Em- 
rick,  Lucy  Daily  and  Genie__Gpff,  singers. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Gulfport  Or- 
chestra and  favors  resembling  Treasure  I? 
land  were  given  to  all  guests.  They  sevv°d 
delicious  barbecue  sandwiches  for  dessert. 


The  Glee  club  officers,  elected  recently, 
are  as  follows: 

Mary   Ann   Kraft,   President 
Montez  Haas,  Secretary 
Adair  Dollar,  Treasurer 
Gladys   LeCroy,   Librarian. 
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FASHION  PARADE 

>JVe  iv   i^o/o  rs,    US  e  to 
L.enat/is   >Ulclorn 

With  the  first  smell  of  burning  leaves 
comes  the  realization  that  fall  is  upon  us. 
Summer  clothes  are  put  away  and  it  is  now 
time  to  sport  that  new  fall  wardrobe.  It  is 
not  becaluse  the  future  looks  dull  en  the 
campus  at  G.  P.  C.  because  every  other  girl 
in  the  Sunday  Parade  happens  to  be  wear- 
ing black.  Its  authority  is  the  latest  word 
straight  from  Paris.  Complete  outfits  in 
velvet,  woolens,  knits,  and  suede.  Let  black 
be  your  basic  color  (with  apologies  to  Mrs. 
Hardy,  who  still  says  black  is  not  a  color.) 

Looking  on  the  brighter  side  of  life,  try 
mixing  your  new  shades  of  green,  rust,  Wal- 
ly  blue,  and  burnt  orange.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  experiment  with  Stone  Blue — 
that  new  shade  hard  to  describe,  has  the 
quality  of  Powder  Blue,  deepened  to  just  a 
few  shades  lighter  than  a  light  nave.  Bron- 
zine — an  olive  with  a  copper  cast.  Antique 
Mahogany — dark  wine.  Shocking — Schiapa- 
relli's  new  reddish  pink.  Bride's  blue — little 
brighter  than  baby  blue.  Any  of  these  col- 
ors worn  with  a  darker  skirt  and  a  snappy 
calot  will  make  even  the  most  shy  swain 
break  down  and  say  you  look  just  "too,  too." 

Have  you  noticed  the  new  silhouette? 
"My  deah!  It  is  ravishing."  It  is  a  straight- 
?.r,  shorter,  and  slimmer — such  positive  chic. 
The  waistline  is  lower  than  normal  and  fits 
like  a  glove.  Skirts  are  rising  to  new  heights 
14  inches  from  the  floor.  Sports  wear  and  day- 
time dresses  are  15  inches.  Formals  dare  to 
miss  the  floor  while  some  are  short  in  front 
and  long  in  back. 

I  have  noticed  that  many  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  flattering  lines  of  the  new 
dresses  spiced  with  adventure  of  the 
1900  beauty.  The  corseted  effect  is  achieved 
by  a  wide  sequin  girdle  which  gives  even 
the  most  boyish  figure  a  pronounced  bust 
line. 

Scoops 

More  simple  unadorned  casual  suits  than 
a  year  ago — everyone  is  going  high  hat. 
Brims  are  high,  wide,  and  well  rather  hand- 
some. Footloose  and  fancy  free — the  all 
year  round  favorite  for  girls  in  the  "Sad- 
dle Flat"  accompanied  by  the  sturdy,  big 
topped  handled  bag  that  has  room  for  just 
everything.  Alligator  skin  shoes  are  not  the 


old  fashioned  type  but  can  be  found  dyed 
in  the  latest  shades  to  match  the  rest  of 
your  accessories. 

Because  girls  love  extravagant  touches 
now  is  the  time  to  wear  your  best  brooch, 
clip,  belt,  or  pin.  They  are  wonderful  with 
tweeds,  sweaters,  and  suits.  Students  aren't 
limiting  all  of  their  experiments  to  the  lat- 
est coiffures. 

Every  girl  is  trying  to  find  her  own  in- 
dividuality by  hit  and  miss  ;  many  look  lovely 
with  the  new  Page  boy — others  just  as  at- 
tractive with  the  feminine  curls  on  top  of 
their  heads  and  brushed  softly  around  the 
face,  helpful  hint  number  one,  watch  the 
shape  of  your  face  and  arrange  your  hair 
accordingly. 

Lack  of  space  gives  me  no  choice  as  to 
the  depth  of  my  delvings  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  am  watching  you ! 


Schedule  of  Events 


October 

Thursday,    28— Kentucky    Club    Din- 
ner.  Dining  Hall. 

Saturday,     30 — Halloween     Banquet 
6:15,  Dining  Hall. 

Saturday,    30— G.    C.    M.    A.    Dance 
(Invitation). 
Sunday,    31 — Sorority   Pledging. 

November 

Saturday,   6 — Alabama-Tulane  Game. 
Wednesday,     10 — Artist     Entertain- 
ment Course:  Suzanne  Fisher. 
Saturday,     13 — Sing-Song. 
Wednesday,  17 — Two  one-act  plays. 
Saturday,   20 — Recital   by   Miss   Lois 
Smith. 

December 

Saturday,    4 — End    of    2nd    grading 
period. 

Thursday,  9 — Smeterlin    (Artist  En- 
tertainment Course). 
Saturday,    11— G.    C.    M.    A.    Dance 
(Invitation). 

January 

Saturday,    29 — End    of    3rd    grading 
period. 

February 

Monday,    14 — Zimbalist    (Artist    En- 
tertainment   Course). 
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THE  GOAT 

^/iig/i    C>c/iool 
Wins    Jt 

The  High  School  was  again  supreme  in 
the  annual  swimming  meet  which  is  the 
first  event  in  interclass  competition  at  Gulf 
Park.  His  Majesty,  the  Goat,  again  is  well 
hidden  by  those  in  the  prepartory  depart- 
ment. A  well-earned  victory  it  was,  too. 
They  had  seven  firsts  and  these  composed 
a  large  part  of  their  score  of  44  which  sur- 
passed the  Juniors  29  points  and  white- 
washed the  Seniors  who  could  do  nothing 
but  win  six  thirds  and  one  second.  The  lat- 
ter were  willing  but  not  as  fast  as  their 
younger  cohorts. 

The  order  of  events  and  placings  are  as 
follows : 

1.  25  yd.  Free  Style  Advanced: 

Patty  Ledyard,  first;  Virginia  Whrt- 
comb4  second;  Dorothy  Smith,  third. 

2.  25  yd.  Breast  Stroke: 

Peggy  Burrell,  first ;  Virginia  Sims,  sec- 
ond ;  Margaret  Emrich,  third. 

3.  25   yd.   Side  Stroke    (form)  : 

Zenobia  (Puds)  Pratt,  first;  Virginia 
Walterman,  second ;  Eva  Blake,  third. 

4.  25  yd.  Backstroke: 

Patty  Ledyard,  first ;  Minnie  Lou  Kirk- 
patrick,  second ;  Lucy  Daily  and  Kathleen 
Zollman  tied  for  third. 

5.  25  yd.  Crawl   (form)  : 

Shirley  Patrick,  first;  Virginia  Whit- 
comb,  second ;  Frances  Woodruff,  third. 

6.  Low  board  diving: 

Shirley  Patrick,  first ;  Virginia  Powers, 
second;  Frances  Woodruff,  third. 

7.  50  yd.  free  style: 

Shirley  Patrick,  first ;  Virginia  Whit- 
comb,  second;  Shirley  Van  Dolah,  third. 

8.  Tandem  Race: 

Powers-McEwen,  first;  Kirkpatrick- 
Zollman,  second;  Conwell-Breeder,  third. 

9.  Medley   Relay: 

Virginia  Walterman,  Peggy  Burrell,  Min- 
nie Lou  Kirkpatrick,  first ;  Carrie  Atkins, 
Genie  Goff,  Vera  Hooge,  second;  Shirley 
Van  Dolah,  Virginia  Sims,  Connie  Agar, 
third. 

The  GOAT  was  awarded  Virginia  Pow- 
ers, president  of  the  Sophomore  Class  at 
dinner  the  night  of  the  meet,  Tuesday 
October  26. 

The  next  event  for  the  coveted  honor 
will  be  the  hockey  matches.  Sticks  will 
clash  and  the  ball  will  again  be  rolling  for 
the  respective  class  honors.  But  in  the 
meantime,  WHERE  IS  THE  GOAT? 


SING  SONG 


UVert  (boent  /or 

^/iis  ^/riajesty,    the  S^oaf 

Every  year,  excluding  the  first  two,  Gulf 
Park  has  presented  Sing-Song.  This  is  an 
inter-class  competition,  comprised  of  songs 
and  a  stunt,  for  His  Majesty,  the  Goat.  It 
is  scheduled  for  Saturday  night,  November 
13,   this   year. 

On  that  date,  each  class  will  give  its 
individual  program,  plans  for  which  are 
already  brewing.  Discussed  in  secret,  prac- 
ticed in  secret,  the  climax  comes  unexpected- 
ly and  gloriously  the  evening  of  the  pre- 
sentation. The  skit  is  judged  by  its  origin- 
ality and  pep,  in,  respectively,  its  songs  and 
stunt. 

Sing-Song  means  good  hard  work  and 
drilling;  but,  along  with  that,  comes  the 
optimism  and  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
your  program  will  excel  all  others.  It  is  the 
second  attempt  of  the  year  to  capture  the 
Goat  and,  undoubtedly,  the  most  exciting 
and  thrilling  one.  Competiton  is  great,  but 
the  victory  is  greater.  It,  literally,  sets  the 
pace  for  school  activities.  May  the  best  team 
win,  as  it  will,  with  every  student's  coopera- 
tion and  enthusiasm  to  make  this  Sing- 
Song  surpass  all  others  in  Gulf  Park  history. 


TENNIS 


tJn  irtu-  ^euen 
KDnter  L/ourneu 


On  October  8  the  annual  ladder  tennis 
tournament  began.  With  thirty-seven  girls 
registered,  it  started  successfully.  Each 
girl  was  out  to  fight  and  fight  to  win. 

This  type  of  tournament  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  of  all  Gulf  Park  competitions. 
The  basis  of  such  a  match  is  the  wooden 
ladder,  on  which  are  placed  the  individual 
names  of  all  participants.  By  challenging 
either  one  or  two  above  her,  each  girl,  by 
winning  or  losing,  respectively  ascends  or 
descends  the  ladder.  The  able  one  claiming 
the  top  place  on  Saturday,  October  30  is, 
automatically,   the   winner. 

As  a  result  of  this  tournament,  each  in- 
dividual's ability  at  tennis,  as  well  as  her 
sportsmanship,  is  revealed.  It  also  serves 
as  the  beginning  of  the  active  sport  life 
advocated  by  the  school. 
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Honor  Roll  for  the  1st  Grading  Period  of  1937-38 

Ending  October  23 

Andres,   Betty 

Hayes,  Jane  Elgin 

Shutts,  Mary  Katharine 

Babb,   Dorothy  Ann 

James,  Helen  Frances 

Sims,    Virginia 

Boggs,  Celia   Jane 

LeCroy,  Gladys  Marth 

i             Skellie,  Alice  May 

Bond,   Rosa 

McCall,   Juliette 

Stegeman,  Marion 

Bowen,   Elizabeth 

McEwen,   Shelby 

Tipton,   Patricia 

Burrell,   Peggy 

Nichols,  Ada  Lee 

Walker,  Nancy 

Cade,   Charlotte 

Phelps,   Burnice 

Webb,  Margaret 

Campbell,    Mae 

Powers,    Virginia 

Wheeler,   Elizabeth 

Clabaugh,    Jean 

Reese,    Helen 

Whitfield,    Miriam 

Crain,    Ruby 

Roberts,   May 

Williams,    Bobbie 

Daniels,   Barbara 

Robinson,    Catherine 

Williams,   Jane 

Dezauche,  Josephine 

Schwegler,  Gina 

Winans,   Edith 

Fowlkes,   Hattie 

Scott,   Betty 

Zollman,    Kathleen 

Special  Distinction— A's  in 

All  Subjects 

Bond,   Rosa 

James,   Helen   Frances 

Crain,    Ruby 

Roberts,   May 
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*jd  Sfownei 


On    the    Loss    of  a    trover/   Ont 


The  Star  that  lights  my  life  has  gone  away, 
Just  like  a  slave  who  sees  her  only  sister  sold 
I  have  no  choice  but  that  I  must  stay 
Where  grief  and  sorrow  are  all  my  heart  will  hold: 
For  me  all  life  has  ceased,  my  skies  are  dim, 
I  raise  my  drooping  head  to  God  and  ask 
For  peace  within  my  soul;  instilled  by  Him 
The  will  to  love  whatever  is  my  task. 

Then  suddenly  the  sun  unveils  the  night, 

My  momentary  blackness  disappears, 

Out  of  this  gloom  I  see  the  Saviour's  light, 

It  lifts  me  up  so  far  beyond  my  years 

I  see  life,  gay  and  sad;  the  scheme  of  things 

Is  before  me.   All  this  my  Father  brings! 

—Jean  Clabaugh 
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YACHT  CLUB 

(Snterta/ns  sJai/t 
Students 
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Gulf  Park  students  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Gulfport  in  a 
new  form  This  year.  Sunday,  September  26 
and  for  several  consecutive  Sundays,  the 
Gulf  Park  girls  have  been  invited  to  the 
recently  completed  Gulfport  Yacht  Club.  Dr. 
Cox  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Gulf  Park  College, 
aie  members  of  the  club  and  have  escorted 
the  girls  here.  The  picturesque  regattas, 
the  atmospliere  of  the  club  house,  and  the 
bathing  facilities  have  made  these  Sunday 
afternoons  most  enjoyable  to  the  G.  P.  C. 
girls. 

The  Gulfport  Yacht  Club,  a  new  club  on 
the  coast,  is  beautifully  built.  The  white 
club  house  with  its  spacious  dance  floor, 
smart  lounges,  and  charming  look-out  tower, 
have  made  it  dear  to  the  Gulf  Park  stu- 
dents. The  races  are  open  to  those  students 
enrolled  in  sailing  and  the  permission  that 
they  may  be  present  on  the  boats  is  eager- 
ly accepted.  The  races  are  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  afternoon. 

To  many  girls  the  Yacht  Club  has  been 
a  new  and  exciting  experience.  The  Gulf 
Park  students  wish  to  congratulate  Gulf- 
port citizens  on  the  charming  new  club  and 
to  thank  them  for  the  many  enjoyable 
hours  spent  there. 


BASEBALL 


On  September  23  a  baseball  game  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old  girls  was  staged. 
This  served  as  an  introduction  of  the  pep 
and  sportsmanship  exhibited  in  Gulf  Park 
sports.  Such  an  activity  proved  to  stimu- 
late interests,  to  develop  school  spirit,  and 
to  acquaint  others  with  each  girl's  ability. 

Many  new  members  of  the  school  sat  on 
the  sidelines,  mixed  with  hilarious  old  ones. 
Each  cheered  its  team  onward.  Dr.  Cox 
backed  the  losing  team,  giving  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  the  captains,  Jane  Tuveson  and 
Lucy  Daily,  and  encouraging  the  fight.  How- 
ever, after  a  long,  hard  battle,  consisting  of 
various  "home-runs,"  "outs"  and  "walks," 
the  old  girls  won  by  a  score  of  24-18.  Lack- 
ing only  in  organization,  the  new  girls  made 
many  fine  plays.  Thus,  prospects  look  bril- 
liant for  this  year's  baseball  team. 


RECORDINGS 

*J mutation  for 
Speech   ^Department 

Since  Speech  and  Theatre  Arts,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  school  curriculum,  is  compara- 
tively new,  there  are  continually  new  aids 
toward  teaching  in  the  field.  It  has  been 
proved  that  one  cannot  possibly  hear  one's 
self  as  others  hear  her.  The  invention  of  a 
portable  recording  machine  has  solved  the 
problem. 

It  is  the  Speech  Department's  good  for- 
tune, to  have  acquired  this  year,  a  Presto 
Recording  Machine,  and  those  taking  speech 
courses   have   been   busy   making   records. 

The  result  has  already  been  beneficial, 
the  student  is  able  to  stand  back,  listen, 
and  say  "Do  I  really  sound  like  that?"  It 
has  given  many  of  the  girls  a  real  incentive 
to  correct  speech  idiosyncrasies,  and  to 
work  toward  a  more  clear,  concise,  con- 
versational  speech. 

There  will  be  opportunity  later  in  the 
term  for  people  outside  of  the  department 
to  have  recordings  made,  if  they  are  so 
interested. 


FOOTBALL 


Something  for  a  Northern  girl  to  write 
home  about  was  the  Tulane-Auburn  foot- 
bali  game  at  the  Tulane  stadium  in  New 
Orleans  Monday,  October  4.  The  striking 
feature,  at  least  from  a  Northerner's  view- 
point, was  both  literally  "and  figuratively 
the  hot  sun.  It  beat  down  so  fiercely  that 
the  spectators  were  not  only  uncomfortable 
from  the  heat,  they  were  blinded  by  the 
glare ! 

Most  people  associate  raccoon  coats  with 
collegiate  football,  but  not  so  the  fans  who 
attended  this  game.  The  players,  too,  must 
have  been  bothered  with  the  heat.  The 
rather  unexciting  game  ended  with  a  score 
of  0-0. 

Quite  a  number  of  Gulf  Park  girls  made 
the  most  of  their  free  day  by  getting  up 
early  and  starting  out  for  New  Orleans. 
They  spent  the  day  in  the  city  shopping, 
seeing  a  movie,  and  attending  the  football 
game.  They  all  came  home  with  arms  full 
of  pennants  and  packages,  but  stomachs  as 
well  as  purses  empty,  for  the  busses  arrived 
at  the  college  after  dinner  had  been  served, 
and  the  hungry  travellers  had  forgotten 
to  eat  before  they  left. 
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CHAPEL  PROGRAMS 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  many  in- 
teresting programs  in  chapel  these  first  six 
weeks  of  school.  Dr.  Cox  has  given  some 
very  fine  speeches.  An  interesting  talk  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Newman  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Miss  Smith  and  Mr.  Davies  have 
been  putting  the  school  spirit  in  the  girls 
bv  having  us  sing  our  school  scngs.  Two 
well-liked  new  songs  that  we  have  this  year 
are  "Brown  Eyes"  and  "The  Song  We  Sang." 

Mr.  Cooke  gave  a  talk  on  the  interesting 
things  that  grow  on  the  Gulf  Park  campus. 
Some  of  the  things  he  showed  us  were 
bananas,  persimmons,  and  pecans.  Other 
interesting  talks  were  given  by  Mrs.  Hardy, 
Miss  Creighton,  and  Miss  Evans.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  enjoyable  and  we  hope 
to  have  more  like  them. 


FEAR 


( 


(Continued  from  page  2) 


"Son,"  he  said,  "you  and  me  has  seen 
many  plowings,  and  we  ain't  never  been 
afeard  o'  nothin',  Tom,  take  your  pa's  ad- 
vice and  don't  go  foolin'  around  no  snakes. 
They're  .  ..."  He  did  not  finish.  The  poison 
had  crept  deep  into  his  old  body,  he  twitch- 
ed, rolled  his  eyes,  then  lay  still. 

After  Mat's  death,  Tom  left  the  farm. 
Things  had  not  been  going  very  well  since 
the  Farm  Loan  said  that  it  would  take  ever 
the  mortgage,  and  one  day  a  city  man  came 
out  and  told  Tom  that  the  farm  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  Dewburys.  Tom  did  not 
understand,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  to 
leave;  the  man  made  that  clear  enough. 

He  had  never  seen  more  water  than  was 
in  the  creek  by  the  bridge,  so  he  hitched- 
hiked  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  His  money  gave 
out,  and  he  took  a  job  opening  oysters  in 
a  little  town  on  Mobile  Bay,  but  he  soon 
tired  of  it.  The  smell  of  fish  and  salt  nause- 
ated him,  and  he  longed  for  the  fresh  earth 
again.  One  day  he  left  Coden  and  went  to 
Mobile,  but  he  could  not  stay  long  either. 
It  was  spring,  and  the  urge  to  move  was 
strong  in  him.  When  he  had  tired  of  look- 
ing in  the  shop  windows,  he  found  the  bus 
station  and  bought  a  ticket  for  Pass  Chris- 
tian— for  no  reason  than  that  he  liked  to 
say  the  name.  The  bus  was  crowded,  and 
Tom  had  to  sit  beside  a  young  negro.  Since 
Tom  had  not  been  prejudiced  against  the 
darkies,  and  because  he  was  talkative  when 
sufficiently  encouraged,  the  two  were  soon 


in  friendly  conversation.  The  negro  worked 
at  a  Junior  College  a  few  miles  from  Pass 
Christian. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  a  mighty  perty 
place.  They'se  looking  for  a  gardener  right 
now.  Why  don't  you  stop  and  ask  them?  It 
can't  hurt  none." 

Tom  stopped  and  got  the  job.  The  pay 
was  quite  good,  eight  dollars  a  week  and 
Sunday  off.  He  had  to  tend  furnace  one  3  in 
a  while,  but  even  that  was  better  than  shell- 
ing oysters  and  picking  shrimp ! 

The  years  passed.  Many  girl 3  came  and 
graduated,  but  the  same  facss  that  Tom 
had  first  seen  had  been  gone  for  a  long 
time,  a  very  long  time.  The  work  was  not 
hard,  there  was  a  lot  of  it,  but  old  Tom 
loved  it,  all  of  it,  except  raking  in  the 
spring.  The  snakes  that  slept  under  the 
leaves  filled  him  with  thoughts  he  had  tried 
to  forget — the  farm,  Blackie,  and  Pa.   .   .  . 

There  was  little  else  here  to  remind  him 
of  his  younger  life,  no  bare  fields  in  the 
winter,  no  barn,  no  chickens  in  the  yard. 
Vivid  green  brightened  him  as  he  planted 
ohlox  along  the  covered  walks  between  the 
Spanish  buildings.  His  greatest  prides  were 
two  round  pansy  beds  in  front  of  the  main 
hall.  Early  risers  could  see  him  any  morn- 
ing, stooping  over  his  creations,  his  brown- 
ed hands  darting  among  the  plants,  pluck- 
ing dead  leaves  and  wilted  flowers.  Girls  re- 
turning for  their  second  or  third  years 
noticed  that  he  was  growing  older  and 
smaller.  Each  year  his  face  became  more 
and  more  wrinkled,  and  his  eyes  souinted  so 
much  that  they  were  completely  hidden  be- 
hind the  brim  of  a  dirty  brown  felt  hat 
that  was  a  part  of  him. 

One  spring  day,  April  of  1950,  to  be  ex- 
act, Tom  was  talking  to  the  "Chief." 

"But,  'Chief,'  don't  you  think  that  Robert 
and  John  could  do  the  raking.  The  caks 
ain't  shed  much  in  the  front  and  the  side 
and  back  don't  amount  to  nothin',"  he 
pleaded. 

The  "Chief"  was  a  big  fellow,  young 
too.  Anyway,  Tom  thought  so,  though  he 
was  over  fifty.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  Tom 
to  rake,  but  two  men  were  sick  with  the 
'flu,  and  there  was  no  choice.  Funny  that 
old  Tom  always  tried  to  get  out  of  raking. 
.  .  .  Maybe  he  realized  that  he  was  getting 
old.  He  said. 

"Why,  Tom,  you're  getting  old,  I  didn't 
know  you  disliked  raking." 

"No,  sir,  I  ain't  gettin'  old,  feel  fitter 
than   twenty  years  ago." 
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Tom  believed  this  ardently  whenever  he 
said  it  to  someone,  but  he  knew  better.  He 
knew  how  his  hand  shook,  he  knew  that 
each  rake-up  time  he  thought  too  much 
about  the  farm  and  Pa's  death,  and  snakes. 
A  moccasin  had  nipped  one  of  the  horses 
just  last  week,  and  Tom's  stomach  had 
turned  over  when  he  saw  it  happen.  He 
tried  to  straighten  his  hunched  shoulders, 
and  to  look  at  the  "Chief."  He  could  not  let 
him  see  that  he  was  afraid. 

"Sure  not  gettin'  old,  Chief,"  he  repeat- 
ed, "when  do  you  want  me  to  start?" 

"Tomorrow  morning,"  the  "Chief" 
answered. 

Old  Tom  did  not  sleep  well  the  night 
before  he  started  raking.  His  aching  bones 
responded  to  the  comfort  of  the  mattress, 
but  he  had  to  keep  turning  over,  for  the 
sheets  were  wet  after  he  had  stayed  too 
long  in  one  position.  Why  should  he  be 
afraid  ?  Could  he  really  be  getting  old  ? 
Maybe  they  did  need  younger  gardeners  at 
the  college.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  his 
kitten,  Blackie.  How  many  years  ago  was 
that,  fifty,  sixty  .  .  ?  Lord,  how  the  poor 
thing  had  twitched  and  screamed  when  the 
rattlesnake  got  it !  Its  paralyzed  eyes  stared 
at  him  in  the  darkness.  Tom  put  his  hands 
over  his  own  tired  eyes.  And  then  Pa  .  .  . 
Pa  had  not  suffered  so  much  because  the 
doctor  had  done  something  to  him,  but 
when  he  died  his  eyes  were  glazy,  and  he 
had  twitched,  too. 

Old  Tom  got  up,  stumbled  to  the  bath- 
room, and  took  a  cool  shower.  A  bush  rat- 
tled outside  his  window.  He  wanted  to  look 
out,  but  he  could  not  move  in  that  direction. 
He  put  his  hand  out  for  his  bed  and  crawled 
into  it.  How  good  it  felt !  He  wanted  to  stay 
there  forever. 

The  moon  was  full  and  shining  brightly 
in  the  room,  lighting  the  wall.  Tom's  eyes 
began  to  trace  the  pattern  on  the  wall- 
paper— tiny  whirls  around  a  big  flower.  As 
he  looked,  they  moved  .  .  .  each  whirl  was  a 
deadly  snake  with  a  huge  bulging  head,  even 
the  eyes  stuck  out !  He  buried  his  head  in 
the  pillow  and  murmured, 

"Tom,  you're  an  old  fool.  Why  there 
ain't  no  snakes  under  them  leaves.  Besides, 
they're  more  scairt  o'  you  than  you  are  o' 
them."  The  sound  of  his  voice  startled  him, 
and  he  turned  on  his  side. 

He  was  wide  awake  now.  He  looked  on 
the  floor.  A  long,  black  thing  was  curled 
up  by  the  armchair.  Old  Tom  stared  at  it, 


he  strained  his  eyes,  they  watered,  and 
he  had  to  close  them  for  a  second.  When 
they  stopped,  he  opened  them  and  looked 
again.  The  thing  had  moved — it  was  com- 
ing toward  his  bed !  His  nose  burned,  big 
tears  sprang  to  his  eyes,  and  his  wrinkled 
hand  shook.  With  a  decisive  jerk,  he  snap- 
ped on  his  bed  light,  his  eyes  never  leaving 
the  fearful  thing.  When  he  could  see  aganst 
the  light,  he  laughed  nervously, 

"Why,  it's  jest  my  belt,  I  must  be  going 
mad!" 

He  turned  on  his  stomach  and  covered 
his  head  in  the  corner  by  the  wall.  The 
pounding  of  his  heart  made  the  springs 
sing.  He  knew  it  was  his  death  drum,  for 
it  kept  up  regularly,  insistently,  zum,  zum, 
zum.  .  .  .  Lord,  how  horrible  it  was  to  get 
old !  He  had  not  felt  this  way  since  he  was 
a  boy.  Every  years  he  was  a  little  shakier, 
but  he  had  never  felt  like  this. 

Grey  tints  of  dawn  were  creeping  up 
from  under  his  window  when  Tom  fell  into 
a  nervous  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke,  he 
thought  that  he  hardly  shut  his  eyes.  What 
a  night  that  had  been!  He  dressed  quickly, 
for  he  was  late  to  work. 

"  'Morning,  'Chief,'  sorry  I'm  late,"  he 
called  when  he  reported  at  the  college. 

Yes,  what  a  fool  he  had  been  last  night, 
getting  so  excited  about  a  belt  and  the  wall- 
paper. He  took  his  rake  and  started  for  the 
front  campus.  He  would  do  the  front  quick- 
ly, the  side  would  take  about  an  hour,  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  would  finish  up  on  the 
back  part  behind  the   Art  Studio. 

The  day  was  the  brightest  and  the  warm- 
est since  spring  began.  It  was  good  to  walk 
under  the  oak  trees  on  the  front  campus 
and  scuff  one's  feet  in  the  leaves.  He  start- 
ed to  hum,  in  a  cracked  voice,  an  old  song 
that  he  used  to  hear  on  the  farm.  .  .  .  The 
farm.  .  .  .  Maybe  it  was  gone,  maybe  it  had 
burned  down,  or  had  a  road  built  through 
it.  He  could  not  help  thinking  about  it, 
though.  Pa  and  Hattie  would  be  proud  of 
him  now.  He  had  done  well  at  the  college, 
saved  a  few  dollars,  too,  enough  to  give  him 
a  good  burial.  A  good  burial! 

Why  should  he  think  of  such  a  thing  on 
a  morning  like  this?  Still,  one  had  to  be 
buried.  It  was  much  better  to  have  the 
ground  beneath  one  than  over  one,  for  then 
one  could  not  smell  it  or  feel  it.  Then  the 
worms  could  crawl  through  one  like  they 
did  in  that  dog  he  had  dug  up  accidentally 
while   planting     narcissuses.     Worms   were 
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funny  things,  he  thought,  but  they  remind- 
ed him  of  baby  snakes.  What  if  they  were 
snakes,  would  they  crawl  through  him  in 
his  coffin?  His  old  heart  beat  harder  when 
he  pictured  himself  in  his  coffin.  He  hoped 
his  eyes  would  be  closed. 

"I  must  stop  thinking  about  this,"  he 
said  half  aloud.  "Should  be  through  in  a 
little  piece." 

He  began  to  rake  faster.  Soon  he  raked 
up  some  long,  slender  worms,  and  he  shud- 
dered when  he  saw  them.  By  noon  he  had 
worked  around  to  the  side. 

After  lunch,  he  started  again.  He  did 
not  eat  much,  but  he  did  not  know  why. 
He  usually  had  a  big  appetite  at  noon. 

Gathering  up  his  rake  and  his  felt  hat, 
he  set  to  work  on  the  side  campus.  By  now 
he  was  very  nervous,  and  he  held  his  rake 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  so  he  could  look 
carefully  at  what  he  might  stir  up.  He 
could  not  deny,  even  to  himself,  that  he 
wished  he  were  through  for  the  day.  Every 
branch  frightened  him,  every  tiny  noise 
made  his  stomach  feel  emptier.  He  was  look- 
ing so  hard  at  the  ground  that  his  eyes 
started  to  water  again,  he  could  never  look 
at  a  thing  for  very  long  that  it  did  not 
happen.  Using  his  shirtsleeve,  he  dried  his 
wet  head,  and  raked  faster,  faster.  .  .  . 
Now,  only  an  hour  more,  and  he  would 
finish  behind  the  Art  Studio. 

Working  so  fast  tired  him.  His  back 
ached  and  his  arms  did  not  belong  to  him 
— they  moved  mechanically,  out,  back,  out, 
back.  .  ,  .  His  faded  blue  shirt  was  soaked, 
and  it  stuck  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  glued. 
Some  girls  were  moving  about  in  the  Studio, 
he  could  see  them  through  the  window.  It 
must  be  nice  to  be  young,  and  not  be  afraid 
of  snakes.  Robert's  little  boy  was  playing 
with  one  the  other  day.  The  thought  made 


him  almost  ill,  he  could  feel  one  now,  slip- 
ping over  his  shoes.  Looking  down,  he  could 
see  the  perspiration  running  into  his  socks. 
His  arm  shot  out  like  a  plunger.  Only 
a  few  feet  more  in  the  corner  by  the 
stream.  .  .  . 

Then  he  struck  it!  His  rake  darted  out, 
caught  in  a  soft  object,  and  flipped  it  back 
on  Tom's  legs.  His  squinty  eyes  opened, 
horrified,  and  his  dirty  felt  hat  fell  to  the 
ground. 

When  they  found  him,  his  withered  hand 
was  clutching  the  rake.  In  the  prongs  was 
a  long  piece  of  rotten  black  garden  hose. 


ELECTIONS 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

officers  are :  Evella  Faciane,  chairman  of  the 
programs;  Nan  Bond,  Pace,  Miss.,  vice- 
president;  Mary  Lee  Smith,  Americus,  Ga., 
treasurer;  and  Margaret  Winship,  secre- 
tary. 

State  clubs  are  now  being  formed.  The 
first  to  organize  was  Alabama.  The  Ala- 
bama girls  chose  Charlotte  Cade  as  presi- 
dent ;  Catherine  Robinson,  vice-president ; 
and  Caroline  Atkins,  Selma,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  Missouri  Club  has  Martha 
Broeder  as  president ;  Doris  Wallace,  Kansas 
City,   secretary. 


TRADER  HORN 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

speaking  voice;  one  would  think  it  had  been 
especially  trained  for  radio.  He  has  poise 
and  a  pleasing  personality  as  well,  Mary 
Ella  is  very,  very  proud  of  her  father  and 
we,  knowing  Mary  Ella  so  well,  are  proud  of 
her. 
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